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Museum). Royal 8vo. 150 pp., with 
47 half-tone plates and 3 maps in the 
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Among the exhibits arranged for the 
Second International Congress of Pre- 
historic Archaeology held in Oslo in 
1936 was one in which all the known 
great square-headed brooches belong- 
ing to the period of the migrations 
from Norway were for the first time 
assembled. No such assemblage of 
the equivalent Anglo-Saxon material 
has ever been attemped; and, because 
they are more numerous, it might be 
difficult, even impossible, to achieve. 
The present work is an endeavour to 
supply the most efficient substitute by 
providing a corpus in which each 
example should be illustrated by an 
adequate photograph. That criterion 
cannot be entirely realised; some of 
the known brooches have now dis- 
appeared; others, owing to causes 
arising out of the war, are still in- 
accessible. For these, old illustrations 
have had to be used. 
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Memorabilia 





AS one turns the pages of the beautifully 

produced and illustrated Transactions 
of the Monumental Brass Society (Vol. VIII, 
Part VI) one seems to savour again the 
remembered odour of heelball, to hear the 
crackle of the paper as it went down, once, 
over the latten effigies of Thomas Aylward 
at Havant or Prior Nelond at Cowfold. It 
is good to read that the singularly satisfying, 
instructive and inexpensive pursuit of brass- 
rubbing gives as much pleasure as ever to 
young and old, and particularly gratifying to 
learn that an exhibition of rubbings arranged 
by the boys of an Essex grammar-school 
proved of such interest and educational value 
that it was transferred to the Shire Hall of 
the county town. 

All the contributions to this volume are 
interesting: of particular interest are those 
which tell of the Society’s pious work of 
identifying and restoring to their proper 
places those brasses or portions of brasses 
which have gone astray, of restoring to the 
mailed knight his butterfly-veiled lady or his 
shield of arms, of giving back to the orant 
figure the prayer-scrolls which curled up 
from its mouth. Not indeed that all those 
commemorated by monumental brasses can 
justly cry out upon the dishonesty of knavish 
vergers or of unscrupulous antiquaries; too 
many of the brasses described in these 
fascinating pages are palimpsests engraved 
upon the underside of other men’s 
memorials. 

An admirable account is given of that 
magnificent collection of rubbings in the 
Cambridge Museum of Archaeology which 
last year kept its centenary. Of the 8,400 

own memorial brasses in the British Isles 
the Museum has rubbings of 6,650; as over 
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4,000 of these have been added in the last 
twenty-two years we may look forward to 
the speedy completion of the great task 
undertaken originally by the Cambridge 
Antiquarian and Camden Societies and so 
largely carried out by that great antiquary 
and yet greater personality, the late Ralph 
Griffin. 


"THE Transactions of the London and 

Middlesex Archaeological Society 
(Vol. X, N.S., Part I) are as good as ever, 
which is saying a good deal. The Society has 
been excavating the Roman site at Brockley 
Hill, in the hope of proving the truth of 
Camden’s suggestion that it was the 
Sulloniace of the Itineraries. Interesting 
discoveries have been made, but the question 
is not yet settled. 

Mr. L. B. Ellis writes on the hatchments, 
all for royal persons of the House of 
Hanover, which still remain in three City 
churches and at Kew. It is interesting to 
learn that a hatchment was hung out as lately 
as 1931 (for Sir William Bull) in Cadogan 
Gardens, and that the custom still survives 
at Oxford for such Heads of Houses as bear 
arms. Dr. F. W. M. Draper contributes two 
interesting studies in the Church Books of 
Hornsey and Major Brett-James tells the sad 
story of those Shakespeare and other memo- 
rials which David Garrick set up in the 
grounds of Hendon Hall. Only one derelict 
and crumbling memorial remains, set about 
with four headless statues. 

It is a pity that Major Brett-James’s thirty 
delightful pages of Notes and Queries and 
ten pages of equally brilliant reviews should 
not reach a wider circle of readers. The 
obvious remedy is that all right-thinking 
citizens of Greater London should join the 
Society as quickly as possible. 


NOTABLE among the many interesting 

contributions to the first number of 
Archives, the organ of the British Records 
Association, are an account of the Council 
on Archives set up by Unesco; a history and 
description of the Bedford County Record 
Office, which owes so much to the late Dr. 
G. H. Fowler and to his brilliant colleague, 
Mr. F. G. Emmison (now of Chelmsford); 
and a wholly delightful paper by Mr. W. E. 
Tate on Archives in Education. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





THE HERALDRY OF SCOTT’S POEMS 


SCOTT'S poetry is now so little regarded, 

even by the superannuated, that when 
lately his references to heraldry were 
examined’ those in the novels alone were 
discussed. To repair that oversight is the 
purpose of the present note. 

As would be expected, most of the allu- 
sions occur in the early poems, The Lay and 
Marmion, whose setting is the Tudor age 
when armory was already becoming the 
sham and simulacrum which was all that 
Sir Walter knew. When, in The Lord of 
the Isles, he writes of days and doings in 
which heraldic insignia had still a real part 
to play, his references are few, and most of 
them mistaken. 

The poems are here discussed in order of 
their publication. The Roman numerals refer 
to the cantos, the Arabic to the stanzas. 


The Eve of St. John 

Stanza 26. The name of Coldinghame 
does not occur in Burke’s General Armory 
nor among the families bearing a hound for 
their arms in Papworth’s Ordinary. If the 
knight’s plume was scarlet and blue, which 
may be doubted, he cannot have borne also 
the crest of a yew branch. 


The Lay of the Last Minstrel 

I. 19. The unicorns’ heads are a late 
addition to the arms of Kerr, over-crowding 
the shield in typical Tudor fashion. Accord- 
ing to Burke, General Armory, the Scott 
arms, as blazoned by Sir Walter, date only 
from the seventeenth century; but see 
Wagner Historic Heraldry of Great Britain. 
The punctuation of the blazons in Scott’s 
notes must be a bad guess of the compositor. 

II. 11. Sir Walter seems to have confused 
St. Michael’s shield with St. George’s. Both 
appear on the Great Seal of Henry IV, each 
bearing a plain cross. But in thirteenth cen- 
tury glass in the east window of St. Michael’s 
Church, Oxford, and on fifteenth century 
screens at Ranworth, Norfolk, and Ashton, 
Devon, his cross is drawn as paty. A family 
taking its name from him bore gules a plain 
cross silver. 

Ill. 4. Sir Walter has missed the point of 


1 Notes and Queries, 18 May, 1946, p. 207. 
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the stone in the crane’s claw: if the bird 
were really dormant the stone would drop 
and wake him up. 

IV. 8,9. The account and illustration of 
the arms of Scott of Thirlstane in the current 
Peerage, Napier and Ettrick, show that Sir 
Walter was mistaken in his description of 
the tressure of augmentation, and in omit- 
ting the bend, without which the family 
relationship would become unrecognizable. 

IV. 23, 30, note. The white lion of 
Mowbray was quartered by the Howards 
but was never used as a substitute for their 
paternal arms. The “ Lord Howard ” of the 
poem bore it in the fourth quarter.? He was 
ancestor of the Earls of Carlisle. 

V. 4. An account of Archibald Douglas 
is given in Complete Peerage I. 156, and of 
his arms in Burke’s General Armory. He 
bore Angus in the first quarter of his shield, 
The family of Home is discussed in Drum- 
mond’s Noble Families, and in the Complete 
Peerage, where their descent from Dunbar 
is noted.’ But their arms appear to be the 
original coat and those of Dunbar the 
differenced version. 


Marmion 

I. 6, 8, 11. A sable falcon in an azure 
field would at once violate a law of heraldry 
and illustrate its necessity: for a black 
charge would not stand out clearly on a blue 
shield. A falcon is not an early armorial 
charge; and the real arms of Marmion, 
known from Glover’s Roll, from seals in 
the British Museum, and from quarterings 
in the shields of other families, were vairy 
with a fesse. As the Complete Peerage 
shows, VIII. 510, the family was extinct 
long before the date of the poem. There is 
no evidence that they used a crest; and it is 
certain that they did not use the motto 
attributed to them by Sir Walter. In VI. 14 
the crest has become a plume. The sug- 
gestion that early coats were granted in 
reward for specific feats of arms is a fiction 
invented by heralds when their original pur- 
pose had been forgotten. An even more 
ludicrous figment, that the moral lapses of 
drunkards, renegades, adulterers and other 
armigerous blackguards were commemao- 
ated by appropriate devices on their shields, 
has lately been propagated in a popular book 











of heraldry. The Marmion fesse may 
proclaim relationship to Beauchamp, who 
2Complete Peerage Ill. 34; Doyle, Offcid 


Baronage I. 336. 


* Complete Peerage, IV. 510, VI. 551. 
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bore the same charge; and if the vairy field 
had a similar origin there must have been 
more connection between the two lines of 
Beauchamp than the editors of the Complete 
Peerage were able to discover. 

Ill. 23. Unlike our modern heralds Sir 
Walter knew that the beasts in the shield of 
England are properly called leopards, not 
lions passant guardant, and even, as he 
shows in Thomas the Rhymer, part second, 
stanza twelve, that their earlier name was 
libbards.* 

IV. 7, 28. So, too, he knew that the same 
animal in the shield of Scotland, here erect 
on his hind legs and facing forwards, is a 
lion. But, alas, the rest of his description 
of Scotland’s heraldry is a confusion of 
terms from which the only clear statement 
emerging is the false one, that the tressure 
was borne by a mythical Achaius, “ con- 
temporary with Charlemagne.” 

VI. 2. A Douglas castle may well have 
borne the shield described ‘in this stanza. 
The original coat seems to have been a plain 
chief but the stars (of Moray?) had been set 
upon it before the end of the thirteenth 
century.© The red heart was added after the 
death of Sir James Douglas, “ the good Sir 
James,” slain in Andalusia on his way to the 
Holy Land with the heart of Robert Bruce; 
it was crowned by his descendant, William, 
Earl of Angus, when he was created 
Marquess of Douglas in 1633.° 

VI. 24. But Tunstall’s banner would 
have borne the three silver combs of his 
shield, not the silver cock which was his 
crest and badge and might have appeared 
on his standard.” Sir Walter, however, like 
modern journalists and the announcers of 
the B.B.C., drew no distinction between the 
two. 

VI. 27. Even if the silver lion of Mow- 
bray had been borne by Howard it could 
not have been charged upon a white banner, 
any more than Tunstall’s silver cock in the 
previous stanza. 


The Lady of the Lake 
IV. 8. The family taking its name from 
Moray bore not one but three silver stars, 
all of which would have been shown on a 
‘N.E.D. art. leopard; Parliamentary Roll ed. 
Harris Nicolas, p. 131. 


“Complete Peerage IV. 433. 
Heraldry. “ 


‘Burke, General Armory, 1883, pp. 294, 295; 
Woodward II. 519. 

"F. P, Barnard French Expedition of Edward 
IV, p. 95; Visitation Yorks, Harl. Soc. XVI. 327. 


Wagner, Historic 
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banner. But the Earl of Moray at the date 
of the poem was James Stewart, a bastard 
brother of the King of the same names. As 
such he bore the royal arms with a border 
gobony, and quartered the checky fesse of 
the Stewarts.* The earldom of Mar was in 
abeyance at the date of the poem: John 
Erskine, to whose descendants it was re- 
stored, bore the title of Lord Erskine. The 
family arms were silver a pale sable; those 
of Mar were azure a bend between six cross- 
lets fitchy gold. 

VI. 15. The crest of the Erskine Earls of 
Mar, in Sir Walter’s day, was an arm 
brandishing a dagger. But such a crest was 
never set upon a helmet in war. 


The Lord of the Isles 

II. 13. The crest and motto of Kirk- 
patrick are as described by Sir Walter. But 
no crest, still less a motto, is as old as he 
imagined. 

VI. 11. The pedigree of Macdonald, 
Baronets of Slate, in Burke’s Peerage and 
Baronetage, traces their descent from the 
Lords of the Isles, and gives them as a 
quartering the galley described by Sir 
Walter. But there is no evidence to show 
that this coat was borne on a banner at 
Bannockburn. In any case it was not so 
borne by Ronald, who was a younger 
grandson of Bruce’s ally, Angus Og. 

VI. 29, 33. The arms of Giles d’Argen- 
tine, slain at Bannockburn, were three silver 
cups in a field gules strewn with silver 
crosslets.° A minor family of the same 
name did, indeed, bear a cross; but it was 
silver, indented, and accompanied by an 
eagle in the quarter. It appears as a quarter- 
ing on the Mordaunt tombs at Turvey and 
on a brass at Marcham, Berks.?° 


The Norman Horse-shoe 

Sir Walter evidently did not know that 
Chepstow, first mentioned in 1307, was the 
market that grew up under the castle of 
Striguil, in a district with which Neville had 
no connection. The well-known shield and 
banner of its lords, the Clares, was not red 
but gold with red cheverons."* 


E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 
Littlemore, Oxford. 


* Complete Peerage IX. 179; Burke, General 
Armory p. 982. 

*Complete Peerage I. 196. 

Halstead, Succinct Genealogies; Greening 


Lamborn, Transactions of the Monumental Brass 
Society, June 1949. 
™ Notes and Queries, 22 Jan., 1949, p. 28 
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ADDITIONAL FLORIO-SHAKESPEARE 
RESEMBLANCES 


WHETHER Shakespeare was influenced by 

Florio’s translation of Montaigne’ or 
whether the dramatist was merely drawing 
upon the common stock of “place” and 
“sententia ”’*—whether similarities of thought 
and even phrase are merely coincidental’— 
the circumstances in which Shakespeare had 
access to Florio’s manuscript (as he must 
have had if the connection be accepted, since 
the translation was published in 1603 and 
what might be “borrowings” appeared in 
plays before that date)*—these are questions 
about which critics have never entirely 
agreed. Probably the investigation of com- 
parisons has taken us as far as it can: unless 
some unforeseen evidence turns up—e.g. 
establishing a personal relationship—a final 
and universally acceptable decision seems 
impossible. 

Nevertheless, one cannot read Florio with- 
out being haunted by memories of Shake- 
speare. I have noted some thirty similarities 
which do not seem to have been listed by 
Robertson, Harmon, Taylor, or in the more 
accessible editions of the plays: I append a 
few of the more interesting ones,’ and 
especially those which support the following 
suggestion. 

When Shakespeare used a “source” for 
the practical and professional purpose of 
getting material for the plot or background 
of a play—e.g. Holinshed—there are usually 
obvious traces. When we find that the bare 
reproduction of facts is exchanged for a 
“romantic transmutation of what is bor- 
rowed ’”® (as in Enobarbus’ description of 
Cleopatra’s barge, from North’s Plutarch), 
we may say that the “source” had ceased to 
be utilitarian and had succeeded in firing the 
copier’s imagination. But if the “source” 

*See, e.g. Robértson, Montaigne and Shake- 
speare (London, 1909). 

? Harmon, ‘ How Great was Shakespeare’s Debt 
to Montaigne? ’ P.M.L.A., LVII. (1942). 

* See, e.g. Taylor, Shakspere’s Debt to Mon- 
od (Cambridge, U.S.A., 1925) and Page, 
‘Shakespeare and Florio,’ N. & Q., clxxxiv. 10, 
clxxxv. 42 (1943). 

‘The translation was licensed 4 June 1600, pub- 
lished 1603. Sir William Cornwallis had seen the 
MS in, 1600 (Yates, John Florio (Cambridge, 1934) 
si ‘Florio references to the three-volume reprint, 
Dent, 1910. 

* Attwater, ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Sources,” in A Com- 
panion to Shakespeare Studies, ed. Granville- 


‘ 


Barker and Harrison (Cambridge, 1934), p. 231. 
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proves to be a book to which Shakespeare 
would not presumably have gone for help in 
the composition of any individual play—if 
the resemblances are scattered and often 
consist of half-remembered phrases, and if 
we find one paragraph of Florio containing 
the germs of a number of a possible sini. 
larities in different ways—may we not claim, 
in Rowe’s words, that the Essays may have 
been one of those books where 

“the delicacy of his taste, and the 

natural bent of his own great Genius . . 

would certainly have led him to read and 

study ‘em with so much pleasure, that 
some of their fine images would naturally 
have insinuated themselves into, and been 

mix’d with his own writings ”?’ 

There is, for example, a passage in Florio 
(II, 12) dealing with precipices and the fear 
of heights which Taylor compared with 
Hamlet, I, iv. 69-78 and King Lear, IV, vi. 
1-75. But in the same paragraph comes 
“ Therefore was it, that a worthy Philosopher 
pulled out his eyes . . . ” which, given the 
initial resemblance to Lear, queerly connects 
with the blinding of Gloucester. The next 
sentence in the essay— 


“But by this accompt, he should also 
have stopped his eares, which (as Theo- 
phrastus said) are the most dangerous 
instruments we have to receve violent and 
sodaine impressions to trouble and alter 
us, and should, in the end, have deprived 
himselfe of all his other senses, that is to 
say, both of his being, and life. For, they 
have the power to command our dis- 
courses and sway our mind”: 


—takes us back to the theme of Hamlet, 
I, iv. 72-76 and II, ii. 602-607. And when 
we read, a couple of pages before this, 


“That the senses do often maister our 
discourse, and force it to receive impres- 
sions, which he knoweth and judgeth to be 
false, it is daily seene,” 

and a page later (a passage quoted by 
Robertson)— 

““When we dreame, our soule liveth, 

worketh and exerciseth all her faculties 


... We wake sleeping, and sleep waking,” 
with its evocation of “ For in that sleep of 
death what dreams may come” (Hamle, 


** Some Account of the Life &c. of Mr 
William Shakespear,’ in D. Nicol Smith, Eighteenth 
Century Essays on Shakespeare (Glasgow, 1903) 


p. 164 
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Ill, i. 66), may we not detect a haphazard 
but none the less genuine associative process 
working on the same lines as the “ image- 
clusters ”?° 

Another example, from the same essay (II, 
12) is (with Hamlet quotations interpolated) : 

“Thinkest thou, he [God] hath therein 
employed all he was able to doe, and that 
he hath placed all his formes and IJdeas, 
in this peece of worke? 

(“ What a piece of work is a man... .” 

II, ii. 7-8.) 

Thou seest but the order and policie of this 

little Cell wherein thou art placed: 

(“O God! I could be bounded in a nut- 

shell, and count myself a king of infinite 

space... .” II, ii. 257-8.) 

The question is, whether thou seest it: 
(“To be, or not to be, that is the 
question. .. .” III, i. 56.) 

His divinity hath an infinite jurisdiction 

far beyond that.” 

(‘There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough-hew them how we will... ” 

V, ii. 10-11.) 

Again: Taylor included the phrase 
“hugger-mugger” in his list of words 
common to Florio and Shakespeare—but 
compare the two passages: 

“.... we have done but greenly 

In hugger-mugger to inter him,” 

IV, v. 82-3.) 

“His answer was: that the people of 

Rome were accustomed to be revenged on 

their enemies by open courses. With 

weapons in hand: not by subtill sleights, 

nor in hugger-mugger.” (III. i.) 

When Florio’s complete sentence is quoted, 

haloed by the ideas of “ revenge,” “open, 

not subtle revenge,” ‘“‘ enemies,” “‘ weapon in 
hand,” the kinship with Hamlet’s problem 
and his slaying of Polonius seems much 

More real. 

Other resemblances include: 

1. “Some Countries there are, where men 
are borne headlesse, with eyes and mouthes 
in their breasts: ” (II, 12.) 

Taylor refers to The Tempest, Il, iii. 47, 
but cf. also Othello, I, iii. 144-5, “ men whose 
heads Do grow beneath their shoulders.” 

2. “As the soules of the Gods, sanse tongues, 
sanse eyes, and sanse eares....” (II, 12.) 


‘Armstrong, Shakespeare's Imagination (Lon- 
don, 1946). ' ° 
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Cf. “‘ Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans 
everything,” (As You Like It, Ul, vii. 166.) 


3. “Behold the Stoickes . . . who devise 
that the soule of man, overwhelmed with 
any ruine, laboureth and panteth a long 
time to get out, unable to free her selfe 
from that charge, even as a Mouse taken 
in a trap.” (II, 12.) 

Whatever one makes of the comparison 
with Hamlet, the final simile comes as some- 
thing of a shock when one recalls, “ What 
do you call the play? . . . The Mousetrap,” 
(Hamlet, Ill, ii. 336.) 


4. “A man must not be willing to die to 
revenge himself, as Gobrias was; who 
being close by the eares with a Lord of 
Persia, Darius chanced to come in with his 
sword in his hand, and fearing to stricke, 
for feare he should hurt Gobrias, he called 
unto him....” (II, 12.) 

If Hamlet had killed the King openly, he 
might well have been cut down himself by, 
e.g. the guard: he was not, in fact, “ willing 
to die to revenge himself.” But he “ chanced 
to come in” while the King was praying— 
“with his sword in his hand” and in spite 
of his excuses to himself, “‘ fearing to strike ” 
in cold blood not unaptly fits the situation. 
(III, iii. 73-end.) 


5. “Some of my friends, have sometimes 
attempted to school me roundly, and sift 
me plainly, either of their own motion, or 
envited by me, as to an office, which to a 
well composed minde, both in profit and 
lovingnesse, exceedeth all the duties of 
sincere amity. Such have I ever enter- 
tained with open armes of curtesie, and 
kinde acknowledgement. But now to 
speake from my conscience I often found 
so much false measure in their reproaches 
and praises... .” (III, 2.) 

Cf. Hamlet’s dealings with Rosencrantz 

and Guildenstern. (II, ii. and III, ii.) 


6. “An Orator . . . in the play of his 
pleading, shall be moved at the sound of 
his owne voice. . . . As the persons hired 
at our funerals who to aide the ceremony 
of mourning, make sale of theire tears by 
measure, and of their sorrow by waight.” 
(III, 4.) 

“ Quintilian reporteth, to thave seene 
Comedians so farre ingaged in a sorrowful 
part, that they wept... : and of himselfe, 
that having undertaken to move a certeine 
passion in another: he had found himselfe 
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surprised not onely with shedding of 

teares, but with a palenesse of countenance, 

and behaviour of a man truly dejected with 

griefe.” (III, 4.) 

Cf. Hamlet’s “ Hecuba” soliloquy. (II, ii. 
551, et seqq.) And also, Ophelia, “ most 
deject and wretched.” (III, i. 155.) 


7. “So do our Phisitions, who whilst they 
tie their patients to a strik’t diet of a 
panada or a sirope, feed themselves upon 
a melone, dainty fruits, much good meat, 
and drinke all maner of good wine,” 
(III, 9.) 

Ophelia expresses the same thought by a 

different simile. (Hamlet, I, iii. 46-51.) 


8. “For want of naturall memory I frame 
some of paper. And when some new 
symptome or accident commeth to my 
evill, I set it doune in writing... .” (III, 13.) 

“My tables, meet it is I set it down,” 
(Hamlet, I, v. 107.) 


9. “... the couragious and minde stirring 
harmony of warlike musicke. .. .” (III, 13.) 
“ Farewell the neighing steed and the 
shrill trump, 
The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing 
fife,” (Othello, Il, iii. 353-4.) 
A number of others might be briefly 
indicated: Princes ‘moved, stirred and 
removed in their motions, by the same 
springs and wards, that wee are in ours,” 
(II, 12—cf. “ Hath not a Jew eyes? .. .” 
M. of V., Ill, i. 63). “mortalest diseases ” 
proceeding from “ soundest healths ” (II, 12. 
cf. Sonnet xciv): “the utmost limits of 
knowne Countries,” (II, 12, cf. ‘“‘ The undis- 
covered country, from whose bourne... .” 
Hamlet Ill, i. 79): the overcoming of 
strongly-established sins (III, 2 and Hamlet, 
Ill, iv): “I rather endure that my evills 
should thereby be surcharged” (III, 9, cf. 
“and makes us rather bear those ills we 
have,” Hamlet, Ill, i. 81): “sundry byases, 
turnings, bendings” (III. 9, cf. “assays of 
bias,” Hamlet, Il, i. 62): the ‘“ wondrous- 
strange ruines” of Rome, “glorious with 
renowne” (III, 9, cf. “the memorials and 
things of fame That do renown this city,” 
T.N., Ill, iii. 23-4): “the vice of the play” 
(III, 9, cf. “a vice of kings,” Hamlet, Ill, 
iv. 98): lawyers’ “quiddities” and “Ergoes” 
(III, 13, cf. First Clown, Hamlet, V, i). 
It is suggested that the nature of these 
resemblances is just such as we might expect 
from a reader (and especially one as sensi- 
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tive and receptive as we may presume 
Shakespeare to have been) who has gone 
through the essays, not as a playwright in 
search of material, but with his attention at 
white-heat. 

“Before dinner Dr. Johnson seized 
upon Mr. Charles Sheridan’s ‘ Account 
of the late Revolution in Sweden,’ and 
seemed to read it ravenously, as if he 
devoured it, which was to all appearance 
his method of studying. “He knows 
how to read better than any one (said 
Mrs. Knowles), he gets at the substance 
of a book directly; he tears out the heart 
en" 

Can we not imagine Shakespeare reading 
with a similar intensity of interest, and 
would not this suffice to explain the kind 
of “echo” of Florio we find in his plays? 


A. D. ATKINSON. 
— Life of Johnson (Hill-Powell ed.), Ii. 


BACON’S USE OF “TOY” 


JN a list of more than eighty illustrations 

of toy as a substantive the editors of the 
O.E.D. note the word appeared so used in 
Robert Brunne, that thereafter it dropped 
out of use for two centuries, and then burst 
into view with a wide sense-development. 
They cite its use by Skelton, Tindale, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton and_ other 


‘authors, but neglect to notice Bacon’s very 


apt use of the word. 

Whenever Bacon found a word or image 
to his purpose, like Donne, he repeated it. 
So, in his Essays alone he uses toy five 
times. Perhaps his best known use is in 
“Of Masques and Triumphs,” where he 
employs it both at the beginning and at the 
end of the essay. Such entertainments as 
these, he says, are “ but toys . . . amongst 
such serious observations” as he would 
bring home “to men’s business and 
bosoms.” But, since princes will have such 
inconsequential trifles, it is better, he thinks, 
that they be “graced with elegancy than 
daubed with cost.” He assisted in the pro 
duction of several such plays, but that fact 
did not prevent his concluding, “ But enough 
of these toys,” a phrase both so scornful 
and dramatic that it has stuck to the masque 


?He also uses it in The History of the Reign 
of King Henry VII. 
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ever since, with scarcely any commentator 
failing to record his opinion. 

Toy is used with similar meaning in “ Of 
Empire ” and “ Of Gardens.” In the former 
he says that princes many times “ set their 
hearts upon toys,” such as a building, erect- 
ing an order, advancing a person, or obtain- 
ing excellency in some art or feat of the 
hand. In ‘“ Of Gardens” he shows his dis- 
taste for too intricate design; “the making 
of knots or figures with divers coloured 
earths, .. . be but toys.” 

In “ Of Vicissitude of Things” the word 
has a different meaning, a meaning now 
obsolete. He has heard “a toy,” a tale or 
story (maybe foolish), that “ he would not 
have . . . given over, but waited upon a 
little,” because he has himself ‘‘ found some 


concurrence. JEWEL WURTZBAUGH. 
University of Oklahoma. 


“LEARNING AND VIRTUE”: FREE 
EDUCATION 


ITH much astonishment we heard Mr. 
Churchill, in his recent oration to 
our brethren in America, assert that educa- 
tion until latterly had been the privilege of 
the few, “the very few.” He had forgotten 
that in 1612 King James the First’s Master 
of the Revels, Sir George Buck, in a treatise 
on our Universities and Schools, added that 
extra to Eton, Westminster, Winchester, 
“Paul’s School in London, Saint Antony’s 
in London,” and Merchant Taylors School, 
“all the Cities in England, many Market 
Towns and Villages have free Grammar 
Schools erected in them for the further 
encrease of learning and Virtue.” 

Buck’s discourse, dedicated to Sir Edward 
Coke, “‘ Lord Chief Justice of England,” was 
appended to the 1631 edition of Stow’s 
“Annales.” He gives a list of the “ liberall 
Arts” taught “ within and about” the City 
of London. They are jotted down by him 
at random, as follows: 


“ Theologie Polemice, or Art 
Grammar Military 
Rhetorick Cannon Law 
Poetry Physicke 
Arithmetike Chirurgery 
Logick Astronomy 
Philosophie Geometry 
Municipall or Musicke 

Common Law Mathematicks 
Law of Conscience Hydrographie 
Civill Law Pyrotechnie 
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Geographie Artillerie 
Navigation Art of Swimming 
Languages Orchestrice, or Art 
Cosmographie of Dancing 
Calligraphie Graphie, or Art of 
Brachygraphie Painting 
Steganographie Heraldice 


Art Gladiatorie Art of Revels 
Hippice, or the Art Art Memoratine, 
of Riding and Others.” 

Moreover, as William Shakespeare’s sole 
education was at the free Grammar School 
of Stratford-on-Avon, and as that education 
sufficed for our supreme poet and dramatist, 
who certainly was not as to worldly position 
one of the “ very few,” we can but wonder 
why our former Prime Minister, so valiant 
during the War, and so eminent himself in 
many branches of culture, need have been 
so apologetic about the past of old England, 
from which past he might learn many a 
lesson to the honour and profit of our nation. 

Having enumerated the arts and sciences, 
Buck adds: 

“ And (that which is most chiefly of all 
to be observed) the Chiefest Science, the 
Science of Sciences, and the key of all 
knowledge, to wit the Science and Art of 
serving Almightie God (called Theologie 
and Divinitie) is no where better nor more 
plentifully taught than in this Cittie 
[of London], many and dayly lectures 
being read thereof, not only in the Chief 
and Cathedral Churches of Saint Paul and 
Saint Peter, but also in all the Parish 
Churches.” 

To-day we frequently hear lamentations 
as to the poor attendance at Church; and 
during the war it was found that many of 
the evacuated children did not know that 
Christmas was Christ’s birthday, nor had 
they any idea as to the origin of mankind 
except the fantastic assumption that we 
descend from monkeys (as, indeed, the con- 
duct. of some of them might give us an 
excuse for believing). Actually the standard 
for “the many” of old was scholastically 
higher than to-day. All ranks were taught 
to realize their heritage in Time and 
Eternity. The hideous blight of Atheism 
had not yet reduced the stature of mankind; 
and the “sex war” had not yet destroyed 
romance. Would that we could revive the 
old zest for learning, not as a mere com- 
mercial asset but to vindicate “the dignity 
and divinity of man’s soul.” 

MICHAEL BARRINGTON. 
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SWIFT’S ‘ENQUIRY’ 
N 1866 a correspondent asked about the 
events behind the following passage from 
Jonathan Swift’s Enquiry into the Behaviour 
of the Queen’s Last Ministry (N. & Q., 
9 June, 1866, p. 473): 

The common observation, of the greatest 

events depending frequently upon the 

lowest, vilest, and obscurest causes ... 
is never more verified than in courts, and 

the issues of public affairs, whereof I 

could produce, from my own knowledge 

and observation, three or four very 
surprising instances. I have seen an old 
bed-maker [note: Mrs. Foisson, necessary- 
woman to the Queen, preferred to that 
employment by my Lady Masham], by 
officiously going to one door when grati- 
tude as well as common sense should have 
sent her to another, become the instrument 
of putting the nation to the expense of 
some thousand lives and several millions 
of money. I have known as great an event 

from the stupidity, or wilfulness of a 

beggarly Dutchman [note: Carew, Lord 

Hunsdon, born and bred in Holland], who 

lingered on purpose half an hour at a visit, 

when he had promised to be somewhere 
else. [See Swift’s Works; ed. Temple Scott, 

V, 467-68.] 

While all the facts are still not forthcoming, 
it may comfort the inquirer’s ghost to know 
what has been found. 

William Ferdinand Carey, eighth and last 
Baron Hunsdon, born in Holland 1684 and 
naturalized by Act of Parliament 1690, 
inherited his title in 1708 and died in Holland 
in 1765. He may have been involved in the 
winter crisis of 1711-12, which resulted in 
the creation of twelve peers. Under 
27 December, 1711, Swift wrote in the 
Journal to Stella, “ Oh, I could tell you ten 
thousand things of our mad politicks, upon 
what small circumstances great affairs have 
turned.” Perhaps Hunsdon failed to appear 
in the House of Lords at some climax of 
Nottingham’s machinations, and thus evaded 
a promise to lead certain decisive votes in 
the court’s favour—his excuse being that he 
was delayed by an earlier engagement. 

Mrs. Mary Foyston (or Foiston—misread 
Foisson by Deane Swift and so taken by all 
later editors), necessary woman to Queen 
Anne, held her post from October 1702 or 
earlier, until her death, 10 July 1721. Per- 
haps she admitted an influential Whig to the 
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queen’s chambers while Harley was waiting 
at the backstairs, and thus helped precipitate 
his dismissal in 1708. I doubt that she 
received her place through Lady Masham, 
since the records of the Lord Chamberlain 
list a grant to Mrs. Foyston for travelling 
expenses incurred as necessary woman from 
October 1702 to December 1704 (London 
P.R.O., L.C. 3/53, p. 36); and Abigail Hill 
was of negligible importance at the earlier 
date. 

The notes are not by Deane Swift (as 
Temple Scott assumes) but appear in the 
MSS. (in the library of Lord Rothschild) as 
the hand of Mrs. Martha Whiteway, 
Jonathan Swift’s relative, friend and house- 
keeper, to whom they were evidently dic- 
tated by the dean himself. 


IRVIN EHRENPREIS. 
Indiana University. 


*NOSTRADAMUS’S PROPHECY’ 
edition of 


(Part II) 

DF. MARGOLIOUTH’S 
Andrew Marvell’s Poems & Letters 
(1927) started a new period in the study of 
the poet. This applies especially in the case 
of the present note, as the problem discussed 
in it could arise only as a result of Dr. 
Margoliouth’s work. Among the satires by 
or attributed to Marvell is one, ‘ Nostra- 
damus’s Prophecy ’, which for the first time 
is correctly printed. The manuscript which 
Dr. Margoliouth follows divides it into two 
parts. Dr. Margoliouth dates the first part 
January 1671/2, or more precisely 6 January 
(i. 292). As regards the second part, ‘ there 
is an initial improbability that the two parts 
were written at different times’ (i. 295), and 
the -llusions in it are explained to fit 
January 1672. While one must hesitate to 
question Dr. Margoliouth’s dating of any of 
the satires which he prints, there are grounds 
for proposing a fresh date for the second 
part of the poem. The general statement 
seems to me to carry little weight. The 
Painter who was to be advised or instructed 
served the satirists for a number of years; 
and if Nostradamus had done well enough 
he might equally have produced frequent 
prophecies. This is a matter of opinion; it 
is the explanations of the allusions that must 
decide. ; 
ll. 35-8. Dr. Margoliouth suggests Sir 
Orlando Bridgeman, Lord Keeper from 1667 
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to 17 November 1672, and gives statements 
that his wife was ‘a most violent intriguess 
in business’ (Roger North) and that she 
‘takes bribes’ (Flagellum Parliamentarium). 
But Sir Heneage Finch, who became Lord 
Keeper on 9 November 1673, fits the 
allusion far better. Bridgeman made as little 
mark on contemporaries as a man in his 
position could. Finch was generally admired 
asan orator, but frequently laid himself open 
to criticism by speaking on subjects of which 
he was ignorant. I cannot explain ‘the 
women’. Finch was a man of strict conduct, 
but nothing appears to be known of his 
domestic life. 

ll. 39-42. The old ‘Scotch Covenanter’ 
(. 39) is Lauderdale (so Dr. Margoliouth). 
Dr. Margoliouth explains Il. 41-2 as ‘ refer- 
ring to the general policy of the bishops, but 
perhaps more especially to the Conventicle 
Act of April 1670’ (i. 295). But that act 
caused no particular stir; the bill for it 
passed in the House of Commons by 138 to 
78 votes (Marvell, ii. 100) before going to 
the Lords; there seems to be no indication 
that the bishops were especially concerned 
in it. The allusion appears to be to the bill 
for a new test which was the principal sub- 
ject of contention in the House of Lords in 
the first session (13 April to 9 June) of 1675. 
The bill provided that every member of both 
Houses of Parliament and every civil and 
ecclesiastical office-holder should declare 
that it was unlawful to take up arms against 
the king in any circumstances, and swear 
that he would ‘not at any time endeavour 
the alteration of the government, either in 
church or state’. The oath might be held to 
forbid all forms of opposition to the govern- 
ment. The Country Party regarded the 
bishops as being deeply concerned in the 
bill: so A Letter from a Person of Quality 
(1675), the chief source of our knowledge 
of the Lords’ debates on it. But Lauderdale 
was also concerned in it. Although he had 
roused the anger of the Commons by 1674, 
he had little direct influence in English 
domestic affairs until he was created an 
English peer (Earl of Guildford) on 25 June 
1674. He had joined forces with Danby and 
was believed to be one of the originators of 
the new bill. So A Letter from a Person of 
Quality; and so Marvell himself in his 
letters. In January 1675 ‘ the Keeper [Finch] 
Treasurer [Danby] and Lauderdale spend 
yet whole days with the Bishops at 
Lambeth’ (ii. 317). He and ‘Treasurer 
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Coke’ (presumably Danby, but I cannot 
explain the allusion) ‘ were forced to make 
a most strict League with the Bishops. . . . 
In Order to make their Episcopal Cavalier 
Party, they contrived beforehand a politic 
Test to be inacted, and then taken by all 
Members of Parliament, and all Officers’ 
(ii. 319). 

1. 43. For the ‘lean Treasurer’ Dr. Mar- 
goliouth suggests Clifford, although Clifford 
was at the date to which he assigns the poem 
only a commissioner (one of three) of the 
Treasury (the three figure as ‘Cerberus’ in 
the first part of the poem); for his appearance 
he cites another poem, which describes 
Clifford as ‘a tall Lowse’ (if Clifford is 
intended there). But Danby was noticeably 
thin, ‘leaner . . . then any Rake’ (‘A Ballad 
call’d the Chequer Inn’, reprinted in Mar- 
vell, i. 313). His portrait in the National 
Portrait Gallery appears to bear this out. 

The other allusions, with two possible 
exceptions, are too vague to provide any 
indication of the date of the poem. The first 
is in |. 46: the Duke of York shall ‘ think 
French onely Loyall, Irish wise’. The wise 
Irishman par excellence seems to have been 
Colonel Richard Talbot, the future Earl and 
Duke of Tyrconnel. According to ‘ Advice 
to a Painter to draw the Duke by’, a satire 
of August 1673 probably by Henry Savile 
(reprinted in Marvell, i. 197-200), he was 
‘laden with folly . . . His sword is all his 
argument, and in his book’. He had been a 
friend of James’s since 1660 (or earlier). The 
principal Frenchman associated with James 
is Louis Duras, the future Earl of Feversham. 
He had been attached to James since 1665 
(or earlier). He was created Baron Duras of 
Holdenby on 19 January 1672/3. If the 
satirist was thinking of these two men, this 
passage could have been written in January 
1672, but a date after James’s conversion to 
Roman Catholicism was widely suspected 
seems better. The date of James’s reception 
into the Roman Catholic Church is un- 
known; he spent Easter 1672 at sea; the 
French Ambassador, writing on 5 June 1672, 
N.S., thought that he had given ‘ indications 
or rather manifest proofs’ of his conversion 
(F. A. M. Mignet, Négociations relatives a la 
succession d’Espagne, iv. 42); his refusal to 
communicate at Easter 1673 made his con- 
version reasonably certain. Direct attacks 
on James before this period seem to be rare; 
later they are frequent. 
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The second possible allusion occurs in 
ll. 52-4: The king’s subjects— 

With groans to fill his Treasure they must toyle, 

But like the Bellydes shall toyle in vaine 

For that still fill’d runs out as fast againe. 
The Belides are the Danaids; but here there 
appears to be an allusion not only to the 
grand-daughters of Belus but also to the 
daughter of Lord Bellasyse. According to 
Savile’s ‘ Advice to a Painter’ he ‘ now hath 
gott his Daughter gott with Child’, James 
being the supposed father (Marvell, i. 199- 
200). The statement is sheer calumny. The 
victim is Susanna Armyne, at once step- 
daughter and daughter-in-law of John Lord 
Bellasyse; a full account of her has been 
given by Miss Toynbee in Notes and Queries 
(Vol. clxxxviii. pp. 91-4, &c.). The first 
Duchess of York had died on 31 March 
1671. James at some time thereafter fell in 
love with Lady Bellasyse and wanted to 
marry her; the king is said to have forbidden 
the marriage promptly. Negotiations for a 
marriage between James and the Arch- 
duchess Claudia Felicitas began in 1671, and 
when they failed in March 1673 other prin- 
cesses were considered and negotiations for 
Mary Beatrice of Modena soon followed; 
but so late as 25 July 1673 ‘the women will 
not believe but that my Lady Bellasise shall 
be the person’ whom James will marry 
(Letters to Sir Joseph Williamson, i. 131). 
Savile’s ‘ Advice’ also belongs to this period. 
It is clear that Lady Bellasyse was not con- 
sidered to have lost James finally until the 
summer or autumn of 1673. 

If the explanations here offered for the 
allusions are accepted, then this Second Part 
of Nostradamus must be dated not earlier 
than April 1675; there is nothing in it to 
require a date after the summer of 1675, and 
a date about that time seems suitable. If this 
date is accepted, the question of authorship 
arises: if the two parts were written more 
than two years apart, there is no necessity 
for them to be by the same author. But in 
general style the second part seems to be 
very close to the first and is presumably by 
the same author. Dr. Margoliouth doubts 
whether Marvell was responsible; he suggests 
the same author as ‘Britannia and Rawleigh ’ 
(now dated by Professor Godfrey Davies 
early in 1674: Huntington Library Quarterly, 
ix. (1946), 311-18), to whom he also attri- 
butes ‘Oceana and Britannia’ (1681). 
Harrington’s influence is marked in all three 


pieces. E. S. DEBEER. 
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ISAAC BICKERSTAFF’S “ GRAMMAR” 


"THE lending library, as a social institu. 

tion, was of high importance in de. 
veloping the popularity and the structure 
of the eighteenth century novel in England, 
and any intimations of, or stages in, its 
early history are of interest. The lending 
library and “ Isaac Bickerstaff’s Grammar” 
have a connection. 

The agency connecting the two was John 
Brightland (d. 1717), who is not now much 
regarded, however, and never was a per- 
sonage of great importance. He is not 
enrolled in the Dictionary of National 
Biography or in Plomer’s Dictionary of ... 
Booksellers, 1668-1726. He was mentioned 
by Mr. Paul Dottin (1923), but was erron- 
eously termed a bookseller. And he is 
named in the British Museum Catalogue of 
Printed Books as the author of a book and 
two pamphlets. But he impinged in his 
own lifetime upon men and affairs more 
notable than he; and so much of importance 
he does have. 

From 11 August 1709 to 15 April 1717 
he was one of the Managers (or, Directors) 
of the Sun Fire Office, which still con- 
tinues in business as the Sun Insurance 
Office, Threadneedle Street, London. The 
company was one of many schemes, or 
“ projects,” set on foot by Charles Povey 
(16522-1743), nearly as renowned a pro- 
jector as Daniel Defoe, Sir Richard Steele 
and Aaron Hill. Insurance projects were 
popular at the time, just after 1700; two 
companies for marriage insurance were 
advertised in Tatler, No. 261, and one for 
birth insurance in No. 264. Before then 
Povey had promoted an insurance company 
of another sort, about 1706, and in con- 
nection with it had published General 
Remarks on Trade, a Mon., Wed., Fri. 
periodical, Oct. 1705-Mch. 1710, which took 
in paid-for advertisements; this scheme 
collapsed in 1710 (—D.N.B.); a lone 
number of the periodical is in the Hope 
Collection (Bodl., Oxford), No. CCCCXXX, 
The General Remark; Or Miscellanies. Set 
forth by Mr. Povey, in Hatton Garden, and 
its title immediately suggests rivalry with 
Defoe’s Review (1704-13). 

Povey then founded the Sun Fire Office, 
and in connection with it began another 
thrice-a-week periodical, The British Mer- 
cury. Publish’'d by the Company of London- 
Insurers (Mch. 1710-May, 1716); which 
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was transformed (1716) to a quarterly 
journal that lasted to 1738. The paper was 
a drummer-up of business for the company. 
Farly in its course Brightland’s name 
appears in an advertisement in No. 19 (8 
May 1710), which is here quoted in full: 


There is now in the Press and speedily 
will be publish’d, A Grammar of the 
English Tongue, with Notes, comprehend- 
ing in a full, plain, short, certain, and 
delightful Method, whatever is necessary 
to teach the Youth of either Sex, to Speak 
and Write English Truly and Learnedly 
in a short time: And likewise for the 
Accommodation of Elder Persons who 
have forgot or Never Learnt the Art of 
Grammar, although otherwise qualified 
for Ingenious Employments and Faculties, 
that require a Grammatical Knowledge 
of their Mother Tongue, whereof they 
may by the help of this Book, make them- 
selves Masters, and facilitate their Learn- 
ing any other Language, for those that 
have occasion. London, Printed for J. 
Brightland, and Sold by Thomas Guy at 
the Oxford Arms in Lombard Street, D. 
Brown without Temple-Bar, T. Sprint in 
Little Britain, G. Strahan in Cornhill, H. 
Clement in St. Paul’s Church-Yard, A. 
Bettesworth at the Red Lion on London 
Bridge, and other Booksellers in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 


This advertisement was repeated in Nos. 
21 and 22. 

The paper needed an “author,” or 
editor; for presumably the managers were 
too much engaged otherwise or were not 
competent for the task. The minutes of the 
Sun Company, still preserved, record that on 
14 April 1710, when the Mercury had been 
in existence three weeks, Mr. Aaron Hill 
was paid forty shillings “for writing three 
Mercurys,” probably the first three numbers. 
This bit of information was unknown to 
Hill’s biographers. Hill had been chosen, 
most likely, because he had had a similar 
connection with the British Apollo, which 
ran Feb, 1708-May 1711. He was followed 
at the Sun office by a Mr. David Jones, who 
after a few months found other employment, 
and was succeeded by Charles Gildon, em- 
Ployed as both editor of the paper and as 
clerk of the company. The entry in the 
minutes runs thus: 


The Committee having thought fitt to 
goe to an appointed place to examine a 
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person proposed to be our Author and 

Clark, and Mr. Charles Gildon having 

proffered to serve us in both, after ex- 

amination of his qualifications Wee have 
agreed with him to pay him for the said 
service eighty pounds per annum, the 

Company to find Foreign and Domestick 

News, and he to be ready for the printer 

and correct the Proves by nine o'clock at 

night at furthest and also to give Two 

Hundred Pounds security to the Company. 

Upon consideration that Mr. Gildon did 

not understand the french tongue so much 

as to make a perfect traduction of our 

Mercury, which Wee resolve to continue 

for some time longer, he has been de- 

sired to provide a traductor, and to give 
an answer next Committee. 

Had this employment at £80 a year 
been known to Gildon’s biographers, some 
of the statements by Mr. Paul Dottin—‘a 
poor hack-writer like Gildon was at the 
mercy of rapacious booksellers, who com- 
pelled him to lead a life of drudgery and 
semi-starvation ” (—Robinson Crusoe 
Examin’d and Criticis’'d, 1923 ed., pp. 29- 
30), might have been altered. Such sale of 
his pen for a yearly wage, however, may 
have been part of the basis of Pope’s charge 
in line 151 of the Epistle to Arbuthnot, 
“Yet then did Gildon draw his venal quill.” 

If Gildon was not introduced to the Sun’s 
appointing committee by Brightland in the 
first place, the two men were soon drawn 
together in the project already under way 
of preparing the English Grammar adver- 
tised by Brightland in Mercury, No. 19— 
with Gildon as a collaborator paid by 
Brightland. The advertisement of the book 
as “in the press” affords no certain infor- 
mation as to how far along it was, but it 
appears reasonable to believe that the general 
scheme of it had already been blocked out by 
Brightland. 

The second advertising campaign began in 
the Mercury for 31 Jan.-2 Feb. 1711: 

Last Term was publish’d, in a neat 
Pocket Volume, A Grammar of the 
English Tongue, with Notes, giving the 
Grounds and Reason of Grammar in 
general, and the Art of English Numbers. 
All fitted to the Use of Gentlemen and 
Ladies, as well as of the schools of Great 
Britain. Being the Foundation of an 
English Education. London, printed for 
John Brightland, and design’d for the 
Benefit of a Free-3chol [sic], and a publick 
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Lending-Library to be erected at Yoxal 

in Staffordshire; to be sold by Mr. 

Walthoe in the Temple... . 
“Last Term” probably means November 
or December 1710. It was customary if a 
book was published late in a year, to put 
the next year’s date on the title-page. The 
advertisement does not reproduce the book’s 
titlepage exactly. And in later Mercury 
issues the mention of a lending library was 
omitted. 

A “public” library existed in Rome in 
Virgil’s time. In England as early as 1661 
a bookseller lent books’ from his stock to 
readers for a fee. What meaning Bright- 
land intended his phrase “ public Lending ” 
to have, is not just certain, but it is possible 
that free lending was included, as the 
“School” was to have been “ free.” 

The grammar book (a 12mo, pp. 18, 1- 
180) is of some importance in the history 
of English grammars, and has been dis- 
cussed by Dr. C. M. Parker in The Develop- 
ment of Textbooks in English Grammar .. . 
1931 (Ph. D. dissertation, MS. in the Univ. 
of Texas library). Brightland acknow- 
ledged his indebtedness to his grammarian 
predecessors, particularly to Wallis (1653), 
and Hickes, and the “learned Jesuit 
Alvarus.” 

A second edition appeared in Feb. 1712, 
the third in April 1714, and the eighth in 
1759. The first and third editions (in U. of 
T. library) lie open before me. The third 
shows much revision and rewriting and the 
addition of much material. The British 
Museum Cat. Printed Books lists as pam- 
phlets by Brightland: 1. Reasons for an 
English Education by teaching the Youth 
of both sexes the arts of grammar, rhetoric, 
poetry, and logic, in their own mother 
tongue. London. 1711. 80; and 2. The 
Useful Companion: or chronological tables 
of the revolution of Easter. London. [1720] 
80. No part of these appears in ed. 1 of the 
Grammar, but in the Third Edition both 
are present, as reprints or as remainder 
copies. The Useful Companion (a dropped 
heading) is four leaves, paged 1-8, with the 
single letter A for signature mark, between 
the Preface and p. 1 of the Grammar text. 
After p. 130 a leaf paged 131-132 is appar- 
ently an insert; p. 131 contains the last 

*Prof. Alan D. McKillop published notes on 
lending libraries, 1661-1750, in a report to the 
Bibliographical Society (London, 1934), but did not 


make mention of Brightland’s projected philan- 
thropy. 
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portion of a table of abbreviations and 
“The End of the Grammar”; p. 132 con. 
tains “Errata” and ‘“ Advertisement. The 
other Arts, to compleat the whole Course of 
a perfect English Education are preparing 
for the Press and will be Publish’d with all 
convenient Speed.” The next leaf, also 
paged 131-132, is the sixth and last leaf of 
signature M (the book is 120 in half-sheets); 
it begins with a dropped heading “The 
Art of Poetry” between two rules (pp. 131- 
168); the Arts of Rhetoric and Logic follow, 
and the book ends with p. 264. In a To 
The Reader, Brightland promised that an 
edition would be published in a few months 
much reduced in price and in bulk by the 
omission of all but the Grammar itself and 
such of the notes as were useful for instruct- 
ing children and foreigners in pronunciation, 

Gildon was employed by Brightland to 
assist in preparing the book. We do not 
know when he began or what were his con- 
tributions. He may have owed his appoint- 
ment as clerk in the Sun company and 
editor of the Mercury to Brightland, be- 
cause already in an agreement with him. 
In ed. 1, p. 45, of the Grammar it is 
explained that G is hard before i in a list 
of words, “. . . gild, gilder, Gildon, a Sir- 
name,...” It looks probable that he got 
Richard Steele to recommend the book in 
“The Approbation Of Isaac Bickerstaff, 
Esq.;”°"—printed on a leaf facing the title 
page, a puff much used in advertising the 
book. It may have been he who thought 
of printing a dedication to Queen Anne, 
which in ed. 3 was amended to assert that 
Brightland had spent twenty years in 
gathering his material. He may have pro- 
cured, or Brightland may have requested 
and paid for, a complimentary poem (a puff) 
in ed. 3, “To Mr. Brightland, Upon his ex- 
cellent Design of an English Education, by 
Nahum Tate, Poet-Laureat to Her Majesty.” 

Two other English grammars were first 
published in 1711, both of which are 
roughly handled in Brightland’s Preface to 
his third edition. The first was James 
Greenwood’s An Essay towards a Practical 
English Grammar, Describing the Genius 
and Nature of the English Tongue. ... R 
Tookey ...1711. This was promised in 
Tatler, No. 254, 21-23 Nov. 1710, in words 
varying from those on the title-page, “ There 
will shortly be publish’d, An Essay toward a 
Practical Grammar. By James Greenwood. 
Wherein is contained whatever Dr. Wallis 
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has wrote on the Subject, with large 
Additions and Improvements. Dr. Hicks’s 
axon Grammar has likewise upon every 
Occasion been consulted. The Whole is so 
ordered that the meanest Capacity may 
attain, not only to a tolerable Knowledge of 
the English Tongue, but of Grammar in 
General. Particular Care has been taken 
to render this Book useful and agreeable to 
the Fair Sex.” The phrase “grammar in 
general” may have especially irritated 
Brightland, for his supreme interest (com- 
pare Defoe, Essay Upon Projects, 1697, p. 
9 ff.) was in an English education. 
Greenwood was a school-teacher and died 
as surmaster of St. Paul’s. The other author 
was of Huguenot descent and notable as 
editor of Latin classics, Michael Maittaire 
(v. D.N.B.). His much less successful book 
was published a year later (—London 
Gazette, No. 4720, 30 Oct-Nov. 1711), 
“This Day is publish’d, The English 
Grammar; or, an Essay on the Art of 
Grammar, applied to and exemplify’d in 
the English Tonque. By Michael Mattaire. 
Printed for H. Clement .. .” It was dated 
1712 on its title-page. 

The rivalry of the three grammars gave 
tise to a 70-page octavo pamphlet (in Brit. 
Mus.) of jeering wit, which to me sounds 
as if it may have been written by Gildon. 
It revives for its own use the initial words 
of an old title: Bellum Grammaticale: or 
the Grammatical Battle Royal. In reflec- 
tions on three English Grammars, publish’d 
in about a year last past. In a letter to the 
... Whilom assistant [James Greenwood] 
to... Mr. B. Morland of Hackney. With 
a Postscript to Heterologus, Usher to. the 
learned Dr. Bentley. London .. . 1712. 

A year after Brightland’s death Gildon 
appears again in connection with the 
grammar in an advertisement in the 
Evening Post, No. 1411, 16-19 Aug. 1718: 
“Just Published in two Pocket Vois. by 
Charles Gildon, Gent. (Author of Bicker- 
staffs English Grammar.) The Compleat 

of Poetry... .” 

Brightland severed connection with the 
Sun Company 15 April 1717. He drew up 
his will on 2 September, when he was living 
In @ room next to the Marshalsea in South- 
wark, and it was probated “ Londini” by 
his brother Francis 9 Sept. 1717. He was not 
a bookseller, but, as he stated in his will, a 
vintner of St. George’s the Martyr, South- 
wark, Surrey. Yoxall, mentioned in 1710 
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as to receive from him a free school and a 
lending library, is in Staffordshire some 
seven miles northeast of Lichfield; it was 
probably his birthplace. In his will Bright- 
land makes no reference to the school or 
the lending library. He leaves his estate to 
two brothers, Francis of Yoxhall and 
Richard of Hempstall Redwarr, both in 
Staffordshire, three sisters, five grand- 
children, and the woman who nursed him 
through his last illness. He bequeathed 
eight hundred pounds in personal property 
and three several parcels of goods, and made 
his brother Francis his residual legatee. 
“Item I give unto my Niece Mary Hudson, 
the coppy of my Gramar of the English 
Tongue.” The lending library of “Isaac 
Bickerstaff's Grammar” faded away to 
nothingness. But that the idea of a “ public 
lending library,” foreshadowing the institu- 
tion, took form in the mind and intention of 
a middle-class Englishman as one of the 
means to an “ English” education as early 
as 1710 is an interesting datum in literary 


history. R. H. Grirriru. 


THE SCOTTISH LITURGY 


I SHOULD like to supplement my previous 

note (at cxcxiv. 173) on the Scottish 
Liturgy by pointing out the roots of the 
opposition to its continued use during the 
mid-nineteenth century. After the 1745 re- 
bellion, the Jacobite outlook of the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland led to the imposition of 
a series of harsh penal laws which were not 
abrogated till 1792. It was not until 1864 
that the disabilities were removed from Scot- 
tish ordination and a parity of status recog- 
nized between Scottish clergy and those of 
the Church of England. Various “ tolerated 
chapelries” came into being where the 
clergy of English or Irish ordination were of 
Hanoverian sympathies and the 1662 liturgy 
of “the United Church of England and 
Ireland ” was used. As a result, a number 
of Church of England places of worship 
arose in the Scottish lowlands with very 
vague episcopal attachments. The Scottish 
bishops, after the penal laws had been 
abrogated, gradually came to terms with the 
chapelries. In order to overcome the legal 
difficulties, the Episcopal Church desired to 
make relations as close as possible with 
England. A step in this direction was taken 
in 1806. Dr. Daniel Sandford, a clergyman 
of English ordination, who had come to 
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terms with the Scottish bishops and was 
minister of a “ qualified’ chapel, was con- 
secrated on 9th February as Bishop of Edin- 
burgh. It was the beginning of a policy 
designed to heal any breach between the 
native Jacobite remnant and the “ qualified ” 
chapelries (cf. Stephens: History of the 
Scottish Church, ii. 557; Grub: Ecclesiastical 
History of Scotland, IV. ch. \xxxvi). The 
policy was successful yet, save in the High- 
lands, it led to an increasing anglicization 
of the Scottish Church and an overwhelming 
tendency to abandon the native liturgical 
tradition for that of the English 1662 rite. 

In 1850, the native use of Scotland was 
set forth by Bishop Torry of St. Andrews in 
The Book of Common Prayer, according to 
the use of the Church of Scotland. It con- 
tained the Non-Juring “ usages,” the mixed 
chalice, the epiclesis and prayer for the de- 
parted. The book was condemned, however, 
by the episcopal synod held at Aberdeen, 
19 April 1850, and the condemnation was 
ratified at the Synod held in Edinburgh on 
5 September. The native rite had been so 
far forgotten that only the famous theologian 
and high churchman, Bishop Forbes of 
Brechin, recorded a vote dissenting from the 
condemnation (cf Stephens, op. cit., ii. 631f; 
Towle: Life of John Mason Neale, where 
there are references to contemporary Scot- 
tish ecclesiastical affairs). 

With this background it is not surprising 
that the native Scottish rite was forgotten in 
the Lowlands or that, in 1862, a canon was 
passed authorising its use in congregations 
accustomed to it but forbidding its intro- 
duction elsewhere. This canon, the point at 
which the Scottish Episcopal Church came 
the nearest to repudiating its own history, 
was largely due to the efforts of two men. 
Bishop Ewing of Argyll (1814-1873) was a 
native of Aberdeen, but had been largely 
educated in England. His affiliations were 
with the Broad Church party of Dean 
Stanley and he held “low” views of 
eucharistic doctrine. His efforts were largely 
directed to a pan-Protestantism and towards 
the cultivating of close relations with the 
Kirk. As a result, he did all in his power 
to relegate the native liturgy to the back- 
ground (cf. A. J. Ross: Memoirs of Bishop 
Ewing, London, 1882). Charles Wordsworth, 
Bishop of St. Andrews (1806-1892), was 
educated at Harrow and Christ Church, 
Oxford. He was essentially an English High 
Churchman of the pre-Tractarian type who 
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had been persuaded by Mr. Gladstone, to 
whom he had been tutor, to undertake the 
wardenship of the new college of Glep. 
almond. Whilst holding this post he was 
foremost in opposing Bishop Torry’s prayer 
book. In 1853 he commenced his long 
reign over the diocese of St. Andrews, 
where his efforts of speech and pen were 
largely given to various schemes for re. 
union with the Kirk upon an episcopal basis 
which succeeded in embarrassing the Trac. 
tarian and post-Tractarian groups at the 
same time as they were cold-shouldered by 
the Kirk. In 1849 St. Ninian’s Cathedral, 
Perth, came into being, largely through the 
munificence of Mr. Boyle, later Lord 
Glasgow. The cathedral became a centre of 
advanced teaching and practice under Pro- 
vost Fortescue (brother-in-law of Arch- 
bishop Tait) and the precentor, Canon 
Humble. Of the two men, Mr. Humble was 
far the abler and a devoted disciple of the 
advanced school of churchmen who sought 
corporate reunion with Rome. From 1859 
onwards, Bishop Wordsworth was at war 
with the cathedral clergy and the secession 
of Provost Fortescue to Rome in 1871 only 
worsened matters. The conflict did not 
come to an end until the death, in 1875, of 
Canon Humble, to whose devotion the 
cathedral owed much. Details may be found 
in The Episcopate of Charles Wordsworth, 
1853-1892, by Bishop John Wordsworth 
(London, 1899). The episcopal magazine, 
The Scottish Guardian, vols. i-iv, 1871-1874, 
contains many contemporary accounts of the 
controversy, including reports of the synods 
of the diocese of St. Andrews. The attacks 
of Bishop Wordsworth upon Canon Humble 
were certainly unedifying and the violence 
with which he displayed his sentiments left 
much to be desired. As a result of this 
controversy, Bishop Wordsworth made 
desperate efforts to prevent the use of “ the 
eastward position ” for the celebrant and the 
eucharistic vestments throughout his 
diocese. He took his stand upon the rite 
of 1662 interpreted anachronistically through 
the eyes of the English reformers. It was 
not therefore surprising that he disapproved 
of the native rite and did all in his power 
to secure the canon of 1862 by which it was 
degraded. In his eyes the Episcopal Church 
of Scotland was merely a branch of the 
Church of England and its outlook was to 
be guided by English custom. 

For the sake of completeness the oppo 
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sition of the “ Drummondites” should be 
mentioned. This body, claiming to be the 
Church of England in Scotland, was vio- 
lently Evangelical in sentiment, refused to 
be in communion with any church which 
even acknowledged the Scottish liturgy, and 
therefore repudiated the Scottish bishops. 
Its claim was that the native liturgy was 
Roman Catholic in outlook, a claim which 
was merely untrue, for its proper affiliations 
were with the Eastern rites and its theology 
of consecration was utterly unlike that of 
the Missale Romanum. In practice, they 
were merely ultra-Protestants who suspected 
the Non-Juring traditions of the native 
church. In 1842 the Rev. D. T. K. Drum- 
mond, of Trinity Chapel, Edinburgh, 
offended his bishop by his habit of holding 
mission services in drawing-rooms and his 
use of extempore prayer rather than the 
liturgy of the church in contravention of the 
28th canon of the synod of Edinburgh. 
Bishop Terrot admonished him, the recalci- 
trant clergyman refused to obey and, in 
order to avoid suspension, resigned his 
church to set up St. Thomas, Edinburgh, 
which he claimed as an English tolerated 
chapel. In 1853 Sir William Dunbar, hav- 
ing fallen foul of the Bishop of Aberdeen, 
followed his example in that city. They 
were joined from time to time by a few 
other clergymen of English and Irish ordina- 
tion, of whom one of the first was Mr. Miles 
of St. Jude’s, Glasgow (cf. Stephens, op. cit. 
ii, 609f; Grub, op. cit. iv, 246f). Early in 
its career the group of English Episcopalians 
made opposition to the native liturgy one of 
their main points (cf. Drummond: Episco- 
pacy in Scotland, 1845). As the Scottish 
Guardian, 1871-1874, makes clear, they were 
a nuisance to the Scottish bishops and had 
certain powerful lay backing. They appealed 
to English Evangelicals and Bishop Walde- 
grave of Carlisle and Bishop Baring of Dur- 
ham espoused their cause and gave them 
confirmation. At one time they sought to 
secure the services of Bishop Alford, late of 
Victoria, Hong-kong, as their bishop, and 
they had the backing of the (then powerful) 
Church Association which promoted the 
English ritual trials. 

When, however, some years later, Sir 
William Dunbar was appointed to a benefice 
in the Diocese of London, he was refused 
institution by the Bishop of London until he 

ad made his peace with the Scottish bishops 
and had apologised for his schismatical con- 
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duct at Aberdeen. His objections to having 
any relationship with a church which 
acknowledged the Scottish rite seem then to 
have disappeared and he made his apologies 
to the Bishop of Aberdeen before his institu- 
tion to the London benefice. But, when Dr. 
Harvey Goodwin was appointed to Carlisle 
and Dr. Lightfoot to Durham, the episcopal 
support from over the border came to an 
end and they gradually died away (cf. G. F. 
Browne; Recollections of a Bishop, p. 80f 
(London, 1915)). There was, of course, no 
ground for asserting that they were in any 
sense successors of the “qualified” or 
“tolerated” chapelries for they were never 
anything other than a schism from the 
Scottish Episcopal Church or, as in at least 
one case, from each other. But, for a while, 
they provided an apt excuse for those who 
sought to decry the native eucharistic rite by 
urging that they wished to heal the schism. 
The last remnants, as at St. Thomas, Edin- 
burgh, were reconciled to the Scottish 
Episcopal Church during the inter-war years. 
The Rev. D. T. K. Drummond was a Scots- 
man, the son of Mr. James Drummond, of 
Aberuchill, Perthshire, but he was an Oxford 
graduate, ordained in 1830 into the Church 
of England, and a curate at Bristol before 
coming to Edinburgh. He never seems to 
have understood the history and outlook of 
the Scottish Episcopal Church, and the 
“English Episcopalianism ” which he set up 
in Scotland was merely a brand of ecclesi- 
astical anarchy repudiated in time by all of 
the English bishops. His nephew, the Rev. 
E. Drummond Hutton, D.D., was incumbent 
of the Episcopal Church at Crieff for a 
while whilst holding, as a pluralist, a Norfolk 
benefice. After his resignation of Crieff, he 
returned speedily to Scotland as incumbent 
of the “Drummondite” congregation at 
St. Silas, Glasgow. Drummond was highly 
respected by his Presbyterian neighbours for 
his religious zeal and wrote at least one 
hymn, “What is the Lord? Survey the 
world,” (cf. Hatfield: ‘The Poets of the 
Church’ (New York, 1884), pp. 208-210). 
The history of the Scottish Liturgy under- 
lines the conclusion that its temporary 
subordination in 1862 was due to the 
influence of the “ qualified” chapels and of 
the Church of England itself. From 1720 to 
1764, various editions of the rite were 
printed and that of the latter year became 
accepted as the definitive form. In 1808, 
Patrick Torry was elected as Bishop of 





Dunkeld and consecrated on October 12th. 
When Dr. Gleig was elected as coadjutor- 
bishop of Brechin in the same autumn, 
Bishop Skinner, the Primus, insisted that he 
sign a declaration to use the Scottish Office 
prior to consecration, as he had already 
induced Bishop Torry to do. Stephens 
(op cit., ii. 570) points out that this practice 
of Dr. Skinner was unconstitutional and 
made against the statement which he had 
himself made to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in 1789 that the Scottish clergy were 
at liberty to use either office. But he admits 
that “It was an unwise attempt by northern 
churchmen to protect the national Liturgy 
against southern influence.” An episcopal 
synod, the first since the Revolution, was 
held at Aberdeen on 19th June, 1811. The 
15th Canon gave primary authority to the 
Scottish Office, ordered it to be used at all 
consecrations of bishops, and not to be laid 
aside where now used save by episcopal 
authority. At a general synod held at 
Edinburgh on 28th August, 1828, the 21st 
Canon supplemented that of 1811 by 
ordering the Scottish Office to be used at 
the opening of General Synods as well as 
on the other occasions. The southern in- 
fluence, however, became strengthened by 
the nearness of the Church of England and 
the gradual incorporation of anglicising 
influences into the Episcopal Church. Thus, 
by 1862, an influence was strong enough to 
prevail for a time over the native northern 
tradition and to set aside the demands of 
1811 and 1828 although (as the example of 
Dr. Skinner shows) they had a long history 
behind them, as was in fact reflected in 1850 
by the prayer book of Bishop Torry. 


F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT, 
F.S.A. Scot. 


A PORTRAIT OF G. H. LEWES 


HERE is, in the National Portrait Gallery, 

a pencil sketch, signed “Anne Glid- 
don” and dated “Nov. 1840.” This 
sketch was presented on April 7th, 1904, 
by Edmund A. Lewes, on whose testimony 
it has, ever since, been shown as a portrait 
of G. H. Lewes. The authenticity of this 
ascription was first queried by I. C. Clarke 
in her “ Six Portraits.” Her suggestion that 


the figure drawn is Leigh Hunt, based 
entirely on the fact that the book on which 
the figure is leaning one elbow has “ Leigh 
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Hunt” printed on the spine, is quite untep. 
able. In 1840 Leigh Hunt was fifty-six years 
old, while the sketch represents a y 
young man, at the most in his early thirties, 
In 1840 Lewes was twenty-three, and there 
is no reason why the figure in the sketch 
should not portray a man as young as this, 
Beyond this point the parallel ceases. Lewes 
was an outstandingly ugly man, hairy, pock. 
marked and simian. The figure in the 
sketch, on the other hand, is distinctly hand. 
some and neatly dressed. Lewes’s dres 
was commented upon by more than one 
of his contemporaries, and not always by 
his enemies. It is, in fact, very hard to 
believe that this graceful smiling figure could 
ever have represented “the ugliest man in 
London.” 

If it is not Lewes, it can only be Thornton 
Hunt, who was thirty years old in 1840, 
Although I have not identified with certainty 
the Anne Gliddon who signed the sketch, 
there is no question about the connection 
between the Gliddons and the Hunts. h 
1840 a strange ménage was being run in 
Church Street, Kensington, consisting of 
John Gliddon, who had married a daughter 
of Leigh Hunt, Jacinta, Thornton Hunt and 
his wife, Kate, who was Gliddon’s sister, 
another sister, Anastasia, and her husband, 
Samuel Laurence the painter, and two more 
unmarried Gliddon sisters. It is possible 
that Lewes and his newly-married wife may 
have joined this household for a time. This 
is just the kind of sketch that a gifted young 
woman might have made for one of her 
relatives—there is an unsuccessful first 
attempt on the back of the sheet—and the 
only relative who appears to fit the circum- 
stances is Thornton Hunt. 

There is, however, the clear testimony of 
the donor, whose actual words are: “ Before 
her death, my Mother desired me after her 
death, to offer you a crayon portrait of my 
father, George Henry Lewes.” This makes 
the case more obscure, since Lewes had only 
three sons by his wife, Agnes, these being 
Thornton (died 1869), Herbert (died 1875) 
and Charles (died 1891). The latter, alone, 
left children and they were all daughters. 
It would appear, therefore, that the donor 
made an error, although it is an error of 4 
very remarkable kind. 

It seems very probable that Anne Gliddon 
was the wife of George R. Gliddon, who, 
although he was an Englishman, acted a 
the United States Consular Agent at Cairo 
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from 1832 until 1837 and served as Consul 
from October, 1837 until September Ist, 
1840. In a letter to the American Secretary 
of State, John Forsyth, dater August 10th, 
1837, he spoke of his regret that the necessity 
of a length of residence in the United States 
precluded him from taking American citi- 
zenship. He was an Egyptologist of some 
note and the author of a number of books 
on the subject. His exclusion from the 
Dictionary of National Biography and the 
Dictionary of American Biography is 
caused, presumably, by uncertainty about his 
nationality. 

Two or three lines of writing have been 
deleted from the bottom of the sketch, and 
these may have once given the name of the 
figure. Why it was considered desirable to 
conceal this must remain unknown. I 
would be grateful for any further informa- 
tion about Anne Gliddon and George R. 


Gliddon. F. R. MILEs. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS 


PENRITH registers show that Catherine 

was baptized 8 March 1726-7 and 
married on 24 Aug. 1749 to Thomas Pem- 
berton. There is no record of any subse- 
quent marriage. At Carlisle Probate 
Registry is the will of James Hutton, of the 
General Post Office, London, dated 19 April 
1798, proved 19 Feb. 1802. He mentions 
his wife Alice Hutton and his son William 


Smeeton Hutton. C. Roy HuDLESTON. 


RECORD OF LONG SERVICE: 
DRAWING MASTERS OF ETON 


E death of Mr. W. S. V. Evans, drawing 

master at Eton from 1893 to 1922, on 
Sunday, May 22, 1949, recalls the astonish- 
ing record of the Evans family as drawing 
masters of Eton. 

The first of the family to hold this post, 
Samuel Evans, migrated from Flintshire to 
Windsor to teach drawing to the daughters 
of George III, and he became drawing 
master at the school in 1796. When his 
health broke down in 1818 he was suc- 
ceeded by his son, William Evans, who in 
turn was followed by his son, Samuel Evans, 
in 1854. The latter held the position until 
1893, when he was succeeded by his son, 
William Sidney Vernon Evans, whose retire- 
ment in 1922 severed a connection of 126 


years. L. M. W. 
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Queries 





INAL “S” IN SURNAMES.—What is 
the explanation and etymology of the 
final “s” in certain surnames—Balls, 
Cozens (Cousens), Gates, Halls, Hills, 
Jewers, Meadows, Reeves, Wells? Every 
one of them occurs without the final “s.” 
From subsidy lists, etc., one traces the 
evolution of two Suffolk surnames as fol- 
lows: 1327 Joure, 1462 Jour, 1474 Jowre, 
1524 Jower, 1568 Jower and Jowre, 1644 
Jowers, 1654 Jours, 1674 Jowers, 1702 to 
present day Jewers. Is this name derived 
from juror (one of a jury), French jureur? 
The second name is: 1327 dil Medwe, 
1498 Medewe, 1524 Medow, 1568 Meddowe, 
1640 and 1674 Meadowe and Medows, 1702 
Meadowes and Meadows (and so to present 
day). 
In both these names the final “s” first 
appears in middle of seventeenth century. 


CHARLES PARTRIDGE. 


APITAL “T” PRINTED IN BLACK.— 
The Hawthornden Press edition of 
William Drummond’s Cypress Grove, with 
an introduction and notes by Samuel Clegg 
(London: Charles J. Sawyer, 1919), was 
published, according to the colophon, in a 
printing of one thousand copies. Doubt- 
less a great many of these exist in private 
and public collections. I have examined a 
number of examples which have at the top 
of page eighteen an initial capital “T” 
printed in black. I have seen only one copy, 
which I have in my possession, where 
instead of being in black this letter is in red. 
As nearly as I can judge, the letter thus 
rubricated was very carefully inserted by 
hand with a broad-nibbed pen, and was not, 
like the black initial in other copies, made 
by mechnical impression. It was not super- 
imposed on a letter or outline already 
printed. 

I should be interested to know whether 
similar examples are recorded. It is possible 
that a previous owner supplied the rubric 
in a defective copy. G.S. 


CRIMSHANK.—Military slang, ‘to 
shirk duty.’ The origin is obscure. 
Under ‘Scrimshaw,’ a general name for the 
handicraft practised by sailors, by way of 
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pastime during long voyages, the O.E.D. 
says “the surname Scrimshaw, if not 
actually the source, may have influenced 
the form of the word. Cf. prec.” From 
scrimshaw is derived ‘scrimshander.’ The 
earliest example of this last word is 1851. 

The earliest of ‘skrimshanker’ is 1890. Is 
the one a corruption of the other. 


H. A. AND Ep. 


EGIMENTAL MASCOT.—In 1870 the 
102nd Royal Madras Fusiliers (later the 
lst Bn. Royal Dublin Fusiliers) had a pet 
tiger named “ Plassey.” Was this the only 
tiger mascot of this batalion or of the 2nd 
Bn. of the same regiment? The regiment 
was disbanded in 1922 and I seem to 
recollect having heard of a successor to the 
original “‘ Plassey.” The latter died in the 
Zoo in 1878 and its head was suitably 
mounted for the officer’s mess. jy parr. 


'TROLLEYBUS.—Can anyone quote an 
earlier use of this word than in the title 
of a book published in 1931, The Electric 


Trolleybus? CHares A. TOASE. 


ONATHAN CARVER.—I am collecting 
biographical material on Jonathan 
Carver (1710-1780), Massachusetts soldier- 
explorer and author of Travels Through the 
Interior Parts of North America (first 
edition: London, 1778) which was widely 
read toward the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Carver lived in London from 1769 
until his death eleven years later, but I have 
been unable to locate anything of his in 
manuscript from this period except for a 
few items in the Public Record Office and 
the British Museum. During his years in 
London Carver had contact, at one time or 
another, with Sir Joseph Banks, Dr. John 
Fothergill, Benjamin Franklin, Dr. John 
Coakley Lettsom, Sir John Pringle and 
Richard Whitworth, M.P. for Stafford. 

I would like to know of any manuscript 
material by Carver, or about him (perhaps 
in the papers of the above men), which is in 
the hands of private collectors and institu- 


tions. ROBERT C. Davis. 


RUMSEY HOUSE, CARNE, WILTS.— 
Does any reader know the origin of 
the name? I have never been able to con- 
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nect it with any particular branch of the 
family. H. J. Rumsey, 

Dundas, N.S.W. 


AXIDERMY.—I should like to know (1) 

how many taxidermists are carrying on 

the art in Great Britain; (2) are there any 

books on taxidermy from the historical and 
practical points of view. 


ANDRE HaMILTon, 


GOURCES WANTED.— 


“In that fair part where the rich Salap gains 
An ample view o’er all the western plains, 
A grove appears which Boscobel they 
name, 

Not known to maps, a grove of scanty 
fame, 

And yet henceforth no celebrated shade 

Of all the British groves shall be more 
glorious made.” G.S.H. 


(a) “‘ Master, is there a material uni- 
verse? ” Jesus answered “ No.” “ Master, is 
there a material body?” Jesus answered 
“No.” “Master, is there any matter?” 
Jesus answered ‘‘ No.” 

(b) “ The saints have believed that their 
bodies were fashioned of clay, and by reason 
of this belief they have been made subject 
unto death.” E. S. Swan. 


“T don’t know what effect these fellows 
will have upon the enemy, but, by God, they 
terrify me.” D. Q. 


‘The car went on, it mattered not 

Over whom its wheels should pass.’ 

I find this quoted (by Pusey, Tract 90 with 
a historical preface, 1884). R. D. Middleton, 
in Newman at Oxford (now in proof), 
quotes it as if prose (and apparently as if 
Pusey’s own), but surely it as I have written 
it above. In view of the date, I take it that 
it refers to the Juggernaut or some such 
chariot. G. H. 


METEOROLOGICAL SAYINGS.—Doe 
there exist any notable collection of 

English popular meteorological sayings’ 

Exact bibliographical data wanted. 

O. F. B. 
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Replies 





THE WINDMILL INN (see cxciv, 98, 
195).—Your correspondent, L. M. W., 
is wrong in thinking that I doubt the iden- 
tity of this inn. I live very near it, I have 
met its present licensee, and I have asked 
its owners for information about Shelley. 
But I believe that it stands on the opposite 
side of the road from the original building 
where Shelley and Mary stayed: in short, I 
believe that its only connexion with that 
building is the old name. However, I am 
grateful to L. M. W. for his information 
about the Botham family, and hope that 
any member of it there may still be will come 
to know of our search for a visitors’ book. 


Windsor. Noe Scott. 


[NNS CALLED VERNON (cxciv. 127, 

218)—John Thomas Smith, in ‘ Nolle- 
kens and his Times, says that Pierre 
Monamy (1670-1749), the marine-artist, 
“painted a portrait of Admiral Vernon's 
ship, for a famous public-house of the day, 
well known by the sign of the ‘ Porto Bello,’ 
remaining until recently, within a few doors 
north of the church in St. Martin’s-lane. 
After the battle of Culloden, most of the old 
signs of military and naval victors gave way 
to the head of Duke William: and Horace 
Walpole has noticed this change in his thir- 
teenth letter to Mr. Conway, dated April the 
16th, 1747. 

“*T was,’ says that elegant author, ‘ yes- 
terday out of town, and the very signs, as 
I passed through the villages, made me 
make very quaint reflections on the mor- 
tality of fame and popularity. I observed 
how the Duke’s head had succeeded almost 
universally to Admiral Vernon’s, as his had 
left but few traces of the Duke of Ormond’s. 
I pondered these things in my heart, and 
said unto myself, surely all glory is but as 
a sign! i) 

To-day very few signs remain to com- 
memorate either Admiral Vernon or the 
“Butcher of Culloden.’ The admiral is 
remembered almost exclusively by his action 
at Porto Bello in 1739. In London by two 
taverns: the Portobello Arms, in Kensal 
Road, and the Portobello Star, Portobello 
Road, Kensington. Other signs include the 
Portobello Inn, Kingsdown, Kent; the 
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Portobello Tavern, Chartridge, Bucking- 
hamshire; and the Portobello Inn, Bideford. 


JOHN YEOWELL. 


There are Portobello inns at Little 
Coggeshall, Wakefield, and Walton-on-the- 
Naze, and ‘ Admiral Vernon’ inns at Bur- 
wash and Dagenham. G. A. ToMLIN. 


I cannot trace that there has ever been any 
inn called the Vernon or Admiral Vernon 
in the whole of Buckinghamshire, although 
there is still a Portobello (sometimes called 
the Portobello Arms) at Chartridge. 

According to Miller Christy (“ Trade 
Signs of Essex,” 1887) there was formerly 
a Vernon’s Head, named after the popular 
Admiral, in Rochford in that county. 


L. M. W. 


JouN PHILIPOT (15897-1645), SOMER- 

SET HERALD (cexciv. 326).—His 
earlier ancestry is discussed in Archaeologia 
Cantiana vol. LX (1947) at pp. 24-53—John 
Philipot, M.P., Somerset Herald, . 1624-1645, 
by H. Stanford London, F.S.A. 


Sandgate. P. J. FYNMORE. 


AL VOLATILE AND HARTSHORN 
(cxciv., 281).—Aromatic Spirit of Sal 
Volatile, otherwise Aromatic Spirit of 
Ammonia of the British Pharmacopeia 
(where its composition is given), is certainly 
still in use for medicinal purposes. In a 
recent booklet published by The Dept. of 
Scientific & Industrial Research (Chemical 
Research Laboratory), entitled “Safety 
Measures in Chemical Laboratories” 
(H.M.S.O., 1949), sal volatile is mentioned 
at least twice—viz—on p. 16 in the treat- 
ment of poisoning by formaldehyde and on 
p. 18 in the treatment of silver cyanide 
poisoning—“ for silver cyanide, give table- 
spoon of 3 per cent hydrogen peroxide then 
whisky or sal volatile as _ stimulant.” 
Hartshorn, which was a crude ammoniacal 
preparation made by the destructive dis- 
tillation of hoofs and horns of stags, etc.— 
i.e. nitrogenous organic matter—is now out- 
moded, and more scientific preparations 
obtainable from synthetic ammonia are 
available, as above. Incidentally, smelling 
salts are also based on ammonia and 
ammonium carbonate for their pungency, 
various cdoriferous substances such as 
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menthol, camphor, 
being present as well. 

A curious story recording an early 18th 
century use (or misuse) of hartshorn, where 
the remedy misapplied evidently proved 
fatal, is given in the Rev. S. H. Cassan’s 
“The Lives of the Bishops of Winchester,” 
vol. 2, p. 192. He is speaking of the death 
of that “old honest Cavalier,” Peter Mews 
(1619-1706), Bishop of Winchester (1684- 
1706), and says: “ Hutchins, the historian of 
Dorset (new edition, 1815), vol. 4, p. 20, thus 
oddly records the mode of this Prelate’s 
death: ‘He was suffocated by a phial of 
hartshorn poured down his throat by mis- 
take.” How could the phial have been 
poured down his throat? I suspect, how- 
ever, that Hutchins has confounded the 
death of the Bishop with that of the Bishop’s 
nephew. See Aftterbury’s Letters, vol. 3, 
p. 537.” 

Unfortunately, the present writer has no 
access to a copy of Atterbury’s Letters, but 
it seems rather likely that one or other of 
these persons suffered an unusual fate. 


K. R. Wess. 


eucalyptus oil, etc., 


BoN4 FIDES AS AN’ ENGLISH 

NOUN.—The note under this heading at 
clxxxvii. 36, ends “‘ What it is interesting to 
know is whether the English will admittedly 
enrich their tongue with ‘ bo’nafidz,’ and if 
so how they will write it.” By “ admittedly ” 
is meant, of course, “in reputable 
biography.” 

The novel “ Greener Than You Think ” 
(Ward Moore, Gollancz [1949], London; 
printed in England) is U.S.A. in flavour and 
not English in style or orthography: but for 
the sake of record the word “ bonafides,” 
in use, in ordinary Roman lower case, at 
p. 57, eleven lines from the bottom, may be 
noted. 

The question of pronunciation (raised in 
the earlier reference) remains, naturally, 


unsolved. CorREGIS. 


GOME ETYMOLOGIES (cxciv., 160, 332). 

—Word-sounds having same significance 
as “stool,” or a seat without the back, is 
“stool” (pronounced as in English) in 
Russian and “ stol+ek ” in Polish, while the 
Polish “ stél” (pronounced “ stool”) means 
“a table” which is, in fact, merely a larger 
and higher stool. 
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The English “welk+in,” the sky, corre. 
sponds to the dialect Polish “ ob+wlok,” 
ie., “ acloud.” The Polish word for the sky, 
or heaven is “nieb+o” which, basically, 
means, palate, i.e., the roof of the mouth, 
and concords with the Greek, “ neph'+0.,” 
a cloud. The Italian, and French, ciel+o 
and ciel, ie., the sky, or heaven, concords 
with the word “ceil+ing” which is th 
roof of a room, and with the Polish “ ce)” 
and its derivatives, which imply ex+cell4 
ence, or highness—and the sky, or heaven, 
are certainly excellent, or high, respectively, 


A. J. Poprau, 


GACK (cxciv. 39, 152, 241).—Word- 

sounds, having same significance a 
“ sack ” in English, are also found in Polish, 
sak, and sakwa (the wa being a postfix), and 
zak (with a dot over z, then pronounced as 
in azure), and in Russian sdklia, i.e., a tent 
or a hut (the lia being probably a postfix), 


A. J. Poprau. 


"THE MONTHS: TWELVE SONNETS 

(cxciv. 128, 196)—Wilhelm Miller 
(1794-1827), the fine German poet, author 
of some poems which had the honour to 
be set to music by Franz Schubert, has also 
written, in Florence, 1818, a cycle of twelve 
months, with a dedicatory sonnet to his 
friend, Ludwig Sigismund Ruhl. 


O. F. BABLER. 


A BEEKEEPER’S PROVERB (cxci. 214; 
cxciii. 20).—I have come across two 
German versions of the saying: 


Ein Bienenschwarm im Mai ist wert ein 
Fuder Heu. 

(Emil Dissmann, Deutscher Sprichwérter- 

schatz, B6hmisch Leipa 1936, p. 48.) 

Ein Schwarm im Mai ist wert ein Fuder 
Heu, 

Ein Schwarm im Jun’ ist wert ein fettes 
Huhn, 

Ein Schwarm im Jul’ ist wert kei 
Federspul’! 


(O. Kraucher, Biene und Bienenzucht, 


O. F. BABLER. 


Leipzig 1927, 145.) 
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The Library 





THE SYMBOLIC PERSONS IN THE 
MASQUES OF BEN JONSON. By 
A. H. Gilbert. (Duke University Press, 
North Carolina, and Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 33s.) 

THE court masque of the late sixteenth 

and early seventeenth centuries was 
intended to be seen as well as heard. Dr. 

Johnson’s strictures on Comus are the clas- 

sical illustration of what can happen when 

a masque is regarded as a play to be read 

in the study without reference to those other 

elements of spectacle, music, song and dance, 
which are as important for the total effect 
produced as the action and the poetry. Dr. 

Gilbert’s book is an attempt to isolate and 

elucidate one of the things that formed part 

of the spectacle in the masques of Ben 

Jonson, the actual appearance of the char- 

acters and to explore the way in which 

details of dress and of make-up were used 
to make the significance and function of 
these characters immediately apparent to an 
audience accustomed to think and to see 
in terms of allegory and emblem. It falls 
into three parts: a brief introduction in 
which Dr. Gilbert establishes Jonson’s reli- 
ance on such works as Cesare Ripa’s Jcono- 
logia; the main body of the work in which 
the characters in the masques are arranged 
in alphabetical order and commented on in 
turn; and finally seventy-one plates drawn 
largely from Cesare Ripa and from Vicenzo 

Cartari’s Imagini dei dei degli antichi. 

The plates are really valuable and illu- 
minating. | Ripa’s pictures of Jealousy, 
Anger, Avarice, Liberty, etc., give one a far 
better idea of the kind of visual images that 
these words summoned up in the minds of 
people at the time than many an elaborate 
treatise on the subject of allegory. As well 
as being genuinely helpful to the reader of 
Ben Jonson’s masques, these pictures are 
an excellent introduction also to a habit of 
mind, no longer familiar to us, that lies at 
the back of so much that was written round 
about 1600. An edition of The Faery 
Queene ought to be produced with illustra- 
tions drawn from the same and similar 
sources, 

_ The big middle section of the book, the 
list of characters in alphabetical order, is 
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neither useful nor entertaining. The 
method followed is purely mechanical. 
What Dr. Gilbert does with any given char- 
acter is to quote Ben Jonson’s own descrip- 
tion of its appearance, whenever there is 
such a description, add to it further descrip- 
tions culled from Ripa and others, and note 
any discrepancies. It is difficult to see how 
these notes furnish “an aid to the imagina- 
tion, so that readers may more easily recon- 
struct for themselves the evanescent alle- 
gories of the Stuart Court,” which is what 
the dust-jacket informs us they are intended 
to do. In fact the alphabetical arrangement 
alone is sufficient to defeat this end, since it 
separates figures that Jonson himself clearly 
regarded as being linked together. Most of 
his masques depend for their effect to a 
large extent on a broad and striking con- 
trast of groups and attitudes, in The Masque 
of Blackness the contrast between black 
and white, in The Masque of Queens that 
between the witches, so repulsive and 
grotesque, and the queens, so attractive and 
beautiful. It is no use knowing what an 
individual figure looks like until one has a 
clear impression of the group to which it 
belongs. Dr. Gilbert’s treatment of each 
figure in isolation ignores what was so 
vitally important to Jonson himself, the due 
subordination of the parts to the whole. 

Jonson’s masques are gay and joyous 
things intended to give pleasure as well as 
to provide profitable teaching. He who 
writes on them needs learning, but he must 
be able to carry that learning lightly, the 
spirit of the masque takes flight at the sight 
of the card index. Dr. Gilbert's learning 
weighs him down, what he lacks is imagina- 
tion and a sense of the organic wholeness of 
the things he dissects, deest quod duceret 
orbem. 


THE ARMORIAL GLASS OF THE 


OXFORD DIOCESE, 1250-1850. By 
E. A. Greening Lamborn. (Oxford 
University Press, for the Berkshire 


Archaeological Society, 1949, 30s.) 


ME. E. A. GREENING LAMBORN, who 

has contributed so many valuable 
papers on heraldry to our journal, has sur- 
veyed the whole of the armorial glass in the 
Diocese of Oxford, and prepared an in- 
ventory which should be on the shelves of 
all who are interested in heraldry, glass, or 
genealogy. From the introduction, we can 
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learn much about the origin and develop- 
ment of heraldry and especially on allusive 
arms, the technique of glass manufacture, 
and—alas—the deplorable loss of much 
ancient glass which has either been wantonly 
destroyed or allowed to fall out of position 
through neglect. But the Diocese of Oxford 
is still remarkably rich in heraldic glass; at 
Chetwode is a shield of Henry III which is 
perhaps the earliest example in England, 
and is a mosaic of about one hundred pieces. 
At Dorchester is the largest collection of 
armorial glass of the best period remaining 
in any single church; at Bisham are shields 
with up to thirty-nine quarterings inserted 
in 1609; at Wantage is a magnificent shield 
of William Bourchier and Thomasine 
Hankeford who married in 1437; Marsh 
Baldon has some early 14th century shields, 
and Kelmscot a figure of St. George on a 
spirited charger of c. 1500. It is with re- 
luctance that one has to refrain from men- 
tioning more of the superb examples listed 
and illustrated in this book, but there are 
other good things. The author gives 
adequate biographical or other particulars 
about the person or family represented by 
each shield, and provides pedigrees illus- 
trating series of armorial shields at various 
places; this adds much to the interest and 
clarity of the whole work. It is surprising 
the only one complete shield remains at 
Burford, and that was given to the church 
in 1911; there is only one shield at Stanton 
Harcourt, but is of 15th century date, and 
probably the earliest example (in the 
Diocese) of the Garter in painted glass. The 
only improvement to the sixty-five pages of 
illustrations would have been their presenta- 
tion in colour, but cost has to be con- 
sidered; the splendid half-tone plates do, 
however, give a splendid range of shields 
covering six hundred years of the art of 
heraldic glass. 

The only people likely to quarrel with the 
author are the heralds and those who are 
used to the old method of describing 
armorial bearings. Mr. Lamborn refers 
to the more usual method of description as 
‘preposterous mumbo jumbo’ devised by 
the professional heralds who ‘ had organized 
themselves as a trade-guild at the end of the 
Middle Ages, designed to exploit the great 
new middle class enriched by trade and the 
spoil of the monasteries. . . . They invented 
a new esoteric terminology which made 
their subject as mysterious and unintel- 
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ligible to their clients as a doctor's 
scription is, for better reasons, to 
patient. Mr. Greening Lamborn emplg 
a mixture of the old and new methods; 
example, he describes the arms of Leng 
as Gold a fesse gules with three fleurg 
lis of the field, instead of Or, on a 
gules, three fleurs-de-lis of the field, 
those of the Crewe family as Azure a 
silver, in place of Azure, a lion ra 
argent. Although what may be terme¢ 
‘official’ language of heraldry may 
involved to the layman, it does give) 
exact description, and is perhaps 
attractive (dare we say romantic?) than 
modern and somewhat prosaic way of 
cording armorials. But this is a compa 
tively small point in relationship to | 
value of the book as a whole; may we h 
that the armorial glass of other co 
will be as competently listed as that of E 
shire, Buckinghamshire and Oxfordshi 
may be mentioned that the armorial g 
the Oxford Colleges and University b 
ings has not been included in the p 
volume, as it is catalogued in the Report 
the Royal Commission on Historical Me 
ments, 1939, and some of the more inten 
ing items have been discussed in the pi 
Notes and Queries. 


INVOLUNTARIES. By R.G.H. 
and Robertson. Sydney. 7s. 6d. 


THIS book will please readers who | 
universal motifs simply and briefly st 
in verse of traditional shape. Once or 
he promises a vivid poem in an evocal 
first line “ The sad electric wilderness” 8 
too soon comes the obvious “ Sunders 
. . . from all my soul desires.” It i 
measure of the skill and the limitation 
his verse that his one 17th century imit 
is among his best efforts. 
A Love that of its Nature heales 
And stills such cleare Content 


That I am like a Patriot home 
After longe Banishment. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


APPROVED ‘ QUERIES ’ are inserted free of ¢ 
Contributors are requested always to give 
names and addresses, for the information of} 
Editor, and not necessarily for publication. | 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to an 
contributor, correspondents are requested to f 
the top left-hand corner of the envelope the 1 
of the page of ‘ N. and Q.’ to which the letter 1 
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